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SERMON OUTLINES. 
Col. 4: 5, 6 : 

" Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the time. 
Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer each one." 

Introduction : Dangers threatening the readers. Paul's way of 
linking profound doctrine with simple rules for daily conduct. Mean- 
ing of "walk" as a manner of life. Importance of speech as an index 
of character and means of influence. "Those without" an apt desig- 
nation of the unsaved. 

Theme: The Christian's walk and conversation toward the 

UNCONVERTED. 

I. The wisdom required. — The time is to be redeemed, every oppor- 
tunity "bought up" in order to save them. This calls for 

a. Intelligence. The foe is not insignificant. 

b. Honesty. Be scrupulously just in dealing with them. 

c. Winsomeness. Make the gospel attractive to those without it. 

II. The kind of speech needed. 

a. Graceful, " with grace," a fitting accompaniment to winning con- 
duct. 

b. Tactful, "with salt," as instanced in Paul's own speech and 
writings, e. g., in Philemon. 

c. Loyal to gospel truth. Aggressive when necessary, defensive 
when called upon to "answer each one." 

This walk and conversation will make good witnesses for Christ in 
a sinful and unfriendly world. 

EXEGETICAL CRITICISM. 

The subdivisions a, b, c, under I, seem to find no direct basis in the text, 
except in the case of a. The third belongs rather under II. A more careful 
study of "wisdom" would have suggested a treatment more true to the apos- 
tle's thought. Under II, c is likewise not justified by the passage. In place 
of it there ought rather to be a discussion of the end to be served by " grace " 
and "tact," "that ye may know how," etc. 

E. D. Burton. 

HOMILETICAL CRITICISM 

The editors of The Biblical World requested me to criticise the above 
plan homiletically merely. The exegetical criticism will be given by another. 
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I wil 1 be hardly possible fully to comply with this request. In the case of a 
textual plan, like this under consideration, homiletical and exegetical criti- 
cism must necessarily, to some extent, cover the same ground. In fact, cor- 
rect exegesis lies at the foundation of all good homiletical work. 

The introduction of this plan is somewhat faulty. There should be but 
one important thought in an introduction ; if there are several, unity is 
thereby destroyed. Now we find in this introduction, besides the explanation 
of terms, four thoughts, any one of which is apparently as important as either 
of the others: (i) the "dangers threatening the readers" of the epistle 
from which the text is taken ; (2) " Paul's way of linking profound doctrine 
with simple rules for daily conduct;" (3) "importance of speech as an 
index of character;" and (4) as a "means of influence." These thoughts, 
so far as we can discover, are in no way logically connected with each other. 
If each were unfolded, the result would be four unrelated discourses. This 
introduction, therefore, is manifestly without unity. 

Moreover, an introduction should lead into the thought of the main prop- 
osition, or of the theme for discussion. No one of the disconnected thoughts 
of this introduction leads into the theme here presented, except the fourth, 
"speech as a means of influence," which is vitally related to the latter part 
of the theme, " Conversation toward the Unconverted;" but the remainder 
of the introduction, so far as we can discover, has no logical connection with 
the theme. 

If the case were different — if each of these independent thoughts really 
led into the theme — even then this introduction would be quite faulty, since 
the minds of those listening to a discourse built upon this plan, instead of 
being fixed on one thought leading into the subject of discussion, would be 
distracted by four. One portico is usually better than four for any ordinary 
house. 

But the unrelated thoughts of this introduction are not even put together 
by themselves. Two of them are first presented, then we have the explana- 
tion of a term. Two others, in a compound sentence, are now expressed, to 
be followed by the explanation of a phrase. 

The statements of this plan are not always felicitous, nor are the)' always 
clear. Paul did not link "profound doctrine with simple rules for daily con- 
duct," but rather "simple rules for daily conduct" with "profound doctrine." 
He so presented moral laws as to reveal the fact that they were the inevitable 
effluence of " profound doctrine." " Meaning of 'walk' as a manner of life " 
is not a clear definition of the word "walk;" it is only an obscure hint of a 
definition. 

Let us now notice the first main division, viz., "The Wisdom Required." 
This is not apart of the theme — that speaks of "The Christian's Walk." We 
should have naturally expected here the discussion of the first thought of the 
theme. But this portion of the theme seems to be ignored, and a second 
theme is introduced, apparently suggested by the important word "wisdom," 
found in the text. This new theme is, "The wisdom required to make every 
opportunity our own in order to save those that are without." This is a cor- 
rect statement of the case, if we understand the author. He now adds, " This 
calls for," i. e., the work of saving those that are without calls for (a) intelli- 
gence, (6) honesty, (c) winsomeness. This is a subordinate proposition of 
the first main proposition, "The Wisdom Required."' Our criticism is that 
the first part of the main theme is not really discussed at all ; but, instead, 
another theme is discussed. We also find here, as in the introduction, that 
the statements are not sufficiently explicit, and, on that account, are not clear. 
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For instance, under the subhead "Honesty," the author says, "Be scrupu- 
lously just in dealing with them," i. e., with "those without." But the word 
"dealing" has such a variety of applications that we are left utterly in the 
dark as to the kind of dealing here referred to. And were it not for the 
phrase "winning conduct," which we find under the second main division, 
we should not know what he intended to express by " winsomeness." 

The second main division, " The Kind of Speech Needed," corresponds 
to the latter part of the theme, "Conversation toward the Unconverted." 
We cannot criticise the author's interpretation of the phrases "with grace " 
and "with salt;" nor the meaning which he derives from the last words of 
the text. This belongs to the exegetical critic. But as the second division 
of the plan is strictly textual, and the last words of the text constitute a sub- 
ordinate sentence, (V) should be subordinate to (a) and (d), and not coordinate as 
in the plan. And if the thought of the text is clearly understood and firmly 
grasped, it will be clearly seen that logic requires what grammar suggests. 
Sound logic and correct grammar are never at variance. 

Finally, there is only the suggestion of a conclusion, but the suggestion is 
a good one. Still, just what the phrase "unfriendly world " means is not 
very apparent. Unfriendly to what, or to whom ? But what does the author 
of this plan propose to say in conclusion ? What use is to be made of the 
truth which he has endeavored to bring out of the text? Our criticism is 
that this plan has no conclusion, only a good hint of one. 

We wish to say that the fundamental conception of this plan is excellent. 
On the basis of it, we have no doubt that the author either has preached, or 
will preach, an excellent sermon. Still, by studying it, we are convinced 
that as a plan it might be improved. 

Galusha Anderson. 
The University of Chicago. 



